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BE _Xind 


TO ANIMALS WEEK 


ACH YEAR, under national sponsorship of the American 
Humane Association, more than five hundred humane so- 
cieties in the United States celebrate Be Kind To Animals 
Week to remind people of their responsibilities to the animal 
life all about them. This year the celebration took place during 
the week of May Ist through May 7th, with Sunday May 1st 
being designated as Humane Sunday. 


This year the League invited a number of local schools to visit 
the Shelter and join in an educational program, including a 
film about wildlife and another on the care of pets. After the 
film program and a brief talk about the work of the League, the 
children visited the animals in the Shelter and saw the facilities 
in our Clinic for the care and treatment of sick and injured 
pets. Our guests during this week included two classes of chil- 
dren from the Abraham Lincoln School and two classes from 
the Louisa May Alcott School, both in Boston. We were also 
pleased to have visits from Brownie Troop 124 from Auburn- 
dale, the Carroll Hall School in Cambridge, and a group of 
Campfire Girls from the Morgan Memorial. 


While we were entertaining these groups at the League, the 
staff of our Education Department was presenting its edu- 
cational marionette shows at the Parker School in Lexington 
and the George Washington School in Winchester. 


In addition to these personal contacts, nearly 700 Be Kind To 
Animals Week posters were mailed out to schools in Massa- 
chusetts. Through this educational approach to children, we 
are building a ground work for the future that we hope will be 
a positive contribution toward a better world in which to live. 
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Rules 
I; we have pets, 

i Be kind to them 

aFeed them 

3 Keep fresh water near 
where they can get i 

4 Feading and water trays 
must be clean j 

«Give pets warm, clean | 
sleepin beds 

« Never hick or strike | 
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2 Never abuse anima 
belonging to other people 

z Speak kindly when 

iving a command 

a When pets are sick, take 
themto a Veterinarian 

10. The Veterinarian is an 
Anmal MD or doctor 

a Our pets are our friends 
sand playmates 
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Brownies from Troop 124 visited the League 
during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 
and had the opportunity to become better 
acquainted with some cf the shelter animals. 
Here they are seen seated in a circle in the 
League’s patio engrossed with the antics of a 
little black kitten and a white puppy. 


A Brownie from Troop 124 {Auburndale} 1s 
trying to see if the papier-mache \-ray ma- 
chine made by Grade I of the Armstrong Schoal 
{Westboro} really works. Miss Florence 
Walker's First Grade took the Animal Rescue 
League as a project and made not only the 
-ray machine but also the attractive dupli- 
cate of the League headquarters seen at the 
bottom of the photo. They also prepared rules 
for the care of pets and presented the ma- 
terial to the League where it was displayed 
during BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK. 


Lyman Fisher, photographer for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, has his picture taken 
as he in turn is taking a photo of two little 
girls from Brownie Troop 124 as they play 
with two kittens in the League’s patio at 10 
Chandler Street. It was a happy occasion for 
both girls and animals. 
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Annual Meeting Held at Headquarters 


| HUMANE HEROISM AWARDS PRESENTED | 


IGHLIGHTING the sixty-first annual meeting of the 

League was the unveiling of a plaque honoring Mrs. 
Margarette G. Crossman and the presentation of two 
Humane Heroism Awards. 

The first award went to Dana Isbell, 18 years of age, 
who on March 6, 1959, was in the Peabody Electric Light 
and Power Plant when Mr. George B. Chase, Manager, 
observed the plight of a large collie dog which had fallen 
through the ice of Crowinshield Pond. They called the 
Fire Department but, noticing the dog was in great dis- 
tress, Dana obtained a ladder and climbed over a wire 
fence to the pond. Then, without hesitation Dana crawled 
out over the ladder to the edge of the water where the 
dog was struggling and managed to pull the dog back to 
land, no mean feat when it is realized that the dog 
weighed about 65 pounds. The dog was unlicensed and, 
after being treated and cared for, disappeared — we hope 
to a grateful owner. 

Dana is a graduate of Peabody High School, a Master 
Councilor of the Danvers Order of Demolay, a past presi- 
dent of the Youth Fellowship of the West Congregational 
Church, a former Boy Scout and a member of the 
Y M.CCA: 

Unfortunately, Dana was unable to be present as he is 
serving his tour of duty with Uncle Sam as a member of 
the Coast Guard, presently stationed at Cape May, New 
Jersey. In his absence the award was accepted by his 
mother, Mrs. Earl H. Isbell. 

The second award went to Patrolman Merrill Siegan of 
the Hyde Park Police Station who on February 3, 1960, 
was making his customary rounds without any thought of 
becoming a hero when he received a call in his cruiser to 
go to 1841 River Street where people had reported a dog 


in the Neponset River behind that address. Arriving at 
the scene, Patrolman Siegan spotted the animal in the 
river, where spectators told him it had been for several 
hours. 

Obtaining a rope, Mr. Siegan crawled out on the ice, 
inching himself along for 40 feet. Then, after repeated at- 
tempts, he lassoed the dog and pulled her ashore. Mr. 
Siegan bundled the frozen dog into his cruiser and rushed 
to the police station where several officers thought she was 
dead. But Captain Francis Beringer and station patrol- 
men went to work anyway. They worked in relays, wrap- 
ping ‘‘Princess’’ in blankets to melt the ice and restore 
her body heat. Soon she began to whimper, so more 
blankets were added, and ‘‘Princess’’ was taken to Wolf’s 
Animal Hospital. Here she was treated and when her 
owner, Hugh White of Hyde Park, arrived ‘‘Princess”’ 
wagged her tail. 

Merrill Siegan makes his home at 152 Selden Street, 
Mattapan, is married and has two children, a girl 11 and 
a boy 8 years of age. He has been on the Police Force for 
13 years. : 

After opening the business session the League President 
read the following letter from Ex-Governor Percival P. 
Baxter of Maine: 

Portland, Maine 
March 7, 1960 
Mr. James Jackson, Jr. 
Secretary, Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 
Dear Mr. Jackson — 
Your letter notifying me of the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Animal Rescue League has come and I 
am pleased to hear from you. 
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Were it possible for me to be with you on the fif- 


teenth I should certainly do so but other engagements 
prevent. My proxy is enclosed and I ask you to please 
remember me to your associates, and to assure them 
of my continuing interest in the Humane Cause. 
Very truly yours, 
PERCIVAL P. BAXTER 
Following the President’s annual message, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Winthrop, acting for the Nominating Committee, 
presented a slate of nominees for election to the Board of 
Directors. Directors elected for a period of three years 
were: 
Mr. John M. B. Churchill 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin 
Mr. David Emerson 
Mr. John Grew 
Mrs. Charles W. Phinney 
Mr. Carlton M. Strong 
Philip W. Trumbull, Treasurer, then presented the 
financial standing of the League as of the end of the fiscal 
year, January 31, 1960. Mr. Trumbull reported that the 
League was in a sound financial condition, but, as usual, 
there was a modest operating deficit and stressed that, 
if services to animals were to be expanded, a greater 
source of income must be found. 
The President then called the attention of members to 
a black drape covering a plaque beside the exit from the 
auditorium and explained that the League was honoring 
a kindly lady, Mrs. Margarette G. Crossman. The Presi- 
dent continued, ‘‘Forty years ago, in 1921, Mrs. Crossman 


became a Life Member of the Animal Rescue League of 


Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Row unveil the 
plaque in memory of Margarette G. 
Crossman. Mrs. Crossman was an offi- 
cer, director and benefactress of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 


Boston. Actively interested in animals and humane prob- 
lems, Mrs. Crossman was elected a director of the League 
in 1935, an office which she held until her resignation in 
1952. She then was unanimously elected an Honorary 
Vice President, a position she kept until her passing on 
May 14, 1954. 

‘Mrs. Crossman’s counsel was valued by her colleagues 
on the League’s Board, for, with all her tenderness for 
animal life, she was of a decidedly practical mind in 
policies affecting our operations. Hers, too, was a rare 
understanding of animal life — she loved all animals, 
particularly dogs and horses, and this affection was re- 
turned in kind. A keen sensitiveness to the sufferings of 
both humans and animals won for her many friends. 

‘“Always ready to extend a helping hand in need or for 
a good cause, Mrs. Crossman generously supported 
League activities during her lifetime. On two occasions 
she provided funds for the purchase of animal ambu- 
lances and through her generosity the Education Center 
at the League’s former Carver Street location was named 
Blanchard Hall in memory of her mother. And through 
her will Mrs. Crossman became the largest benefactor in 
the League’s history. 

‘““A plaque is small tribute to a lady who devoted her 
life to reduce suffering, but it bespeaks our feelings for 
her and that we had the great gift of her loyal and kindly 
services. May we measure up to her works and the great 
trust which she has placed in us. 

‘“T have invited two of Mrs. Crossman’s dearest friends 
to unveil the plaque in her memory, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mrs. Earl H. Isbell accepts Humane Heroism Award from 
League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, for her son Earl 
Dana Isbell. 


E. Row. Mr. Row isa Vice President of the New England 
Trust Company, and both he and Mrs. Row were fa- 
vored by having Mrs. Crossman’s confidence, trust and 
friendship.” 

Pourers at the tea following the conclusion of the 
business meeting were Miss Harriet G. Bird of Stow and 
Mrs. Henry Gascoigne, Needham. 


Merrill Siegan accepts Humane Heroism Award from Mr. 
Buttrick. 


FLASH 


The Massachusetts Humane Slaughter 


Bill was signed into law by Gov. Foster 


Furcolo on June 2. 
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MERICANS must have been startled and indignant 
A when in mid-March they read newspaper accounts 
of a cruel exhibition held on Okinawa. Boston papers 
carrying the story related how a promoter had pitted 
a lioness against five dogs. Several G.I.’s who witnessed 
the event loudly protested the cruel and inhumane 
action. 

The League President immediately wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Commonwealth’s two Senators, the 
Honorable Leverettt Saltonstall and the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy. 

March 24, 1960 

My dear Senator: 

Undoubtedly the fact that a lioness was pitted 
against five dogs in a promotion on Okinawa has 
been brought to your attention. If not, I am enclosing 
an article from one of our Boston papers carrying 
the account. 

I would say that it was to the credit of several of 
our American soldiers that they violently protested 


such an exhibition, and I am confident that their 
feelings represent those of many Americans. Certainly 
the members of this organization are upset by such 
a spectacle, and they have asked rre to do whatever 
is In my power to prevent any farther cruelty of 
this kind. 
I am calling this matter to your attention because 
I am not familiar with the United States position 
on Okinawa and do not know whether or not a 
protest from official sources in the Government 
could halt this type of promotion, or just what 
action should be taken. If there is anything you can 
do in your position, I know it would be deeply 
appreciated, not only by the officers and Cirectors 
of this Society but also by its several thousands of 
members throughout the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Respectfully yours, 
Carton E. Butrrick 
President 
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Both Senators moved quickly to take the matter up 


with the appropriate authorities, and in early April let- 
ters were received by the League President from Senators 
Saltonstall and Kennedy assuring him that any further 
events of this kind had been banned. With their message 
was enclosed copy of the following letter: 


April, 1960 


Dear Senator 
This is in reply to your inquiry in behalf of Mr. 
Carlton E. Buttrick, President of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, concerning the recently reported 
fight on Okinawa between a lioness and five dogs. 
Mr. Choro Yonaha, who is a showman, lion tamer 
and exhibitor of wild animals, applied for and re- 
ceived a permit from the police and Mayor of Naha 
on the claim that he wished to exhibit a lioness. The 
ensuing abhorrent spectacle which took place aroused 
the resentment not only of those who witnessed it 
but the officials and others who learned of it subse- 
quently. The Government of the Ryukyu Islands has 


As you know, the Government of the Ryukyu 
Islands is the local government established to admin- 
ister the islands with minimal supervision by the 
United States, even though all powers of govern- 
ment were given to the United States by Japan under 
the Treaty of Peace. The High Commissioner of 
the Ryukyu Islands, the senior United States repre- 
sentative on the island, states that United States 
authorities are confident that preventive measures 
being pursued jointly with local government authori- 
ties will prove effective in preventing any recurrence 
of such inhumane practices. 

Sincerely, 
R. L. Virtrup 
Mayor General, GS 
Chief of Legislative Liaison 


League members and humanitarians generally most 
sincerely appreciate the action of Senators Kennedy 
and Saltonstall, and Massachusetts is fortunate in having 
two able Congressmen who will react with vigor against 


banned any further events of this kind. 


THE MURDER OF A 


ou in the dark green, older 
EB esisdel car! I and others saw you 
snuff out the life of a defenseless lit- 
tle kitten, as you passed the First 
Security Bank, Saturday, September 
19, 1959, about noon, traveling east 
on West Center. You should have 
stopped in order to avoid striking 
the little creature, but not you! You 
kept right on going, leaving a little 
bundle of fur writhing in agony in 
its struggle to live. An animal feels 
pain equally with you only can’t 
speak for itself. 

What next did I see as I alighted 
from my car? A new, red, shiny, 
powerful car grind the broken, bleed- 
ing, agonized dying little kitten into 
the pavement. 

Just another close-up of two driv- 
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cruelty. 


LITTLE CAT 


By Amelia Schell 


ers’ inhumanity to animals. Signifi- 
cant, isn’t 1t— two individuals in 
succession, in Pocatello, U. S. A., of 
identical caliber! The entities bear- 
ing the outward appearance of hu- 
mans steering their respective cars 
didn’t have the courage to investi- 
gate, for they would have had to look 
upon what was left of a defenseless 
little kitten, no doubt someone’s pet, 
but a moment before filled with the 


joy of being alive and now mashed 


into the pavement. The easiest way 
was to keep on going — someone else 
would have the courage they lacked 
to meet their responsibility. 

This was a stiff sentence for an in- 
nocent little creature to pay who hap- 
pened to be crossing and would have 
made it if you had not been so selfish 


and willing to kill. The rectitude of a 
man’s character is gauged by the 
manner in which he treats the dumb 
creatures dependent upon his mercy. 
You were indifferent and apathetic 
all because you do not realize an 
animal is a living, responsive entity. 
A little act of kindness would have 
meant so much. Your deed occurred 
when the nation was ushering in Na- 
tional Dog Week, an occasion for 
extra kind deeds for our pets. The 
best portion of a man’s life are his 
nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness. May we hope that the 
memory of this incident will cause 
you to stop on another occasion and 
extend a helping hand to any crea- 
ture in need. If you do, it will be 
easier to live with your conscience. 
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ACH DAY “‘careless handling” de- 
KF stroys enough meat to supply 
the daily needs of half a million peo- 
ple. Bruising, crippling and death of 
livestock, starting on farms and con- 
tinuing all the way to markets, 
wastes (70,000,000) seventy million 
pounds of meat every year. This 
amounts to an annual national loss 
of approximately fifty million dollars 
($50,000,000). 

By midnight tonight, about 100 
tons of beef, lamb, and pork will have 
been destroyed today. Destroyed or 
wasted because of someone’s careless- 
ness in handling livestock. Directly 
or indirectly, every pound of meat 
lost because of bruises and crippling 
costs you and me money. 

Every segment of the livestock 
and meat industry is affected by this 
loss, but there is no question that the 
producer of livestock suffers the 
greatest part of the total loss. The 
price that the meat packer gets for 
his meat and by-products determines 
the price that is paid to the producer. 
The value of livestock to the meat 
packer is lowered proportionately to 
the extent of the bruise damage. 
Sometimes a producer “‘gets by” 
without receiving a lower price be- 
cause of bruised livestock, but in the 
final analysis the amount of loss is 
averaged against all livestock pro- 
ducers. It is also a fact that buyers 
are influenced in their evaluation of 
livestock according to source of ani- 
mals. In other words, commission 
men and other buyers of livestock 
that is to be slaughtered, will often 
follow through on an animal in order 
to observe the carcass for ‘‘hidden 
bruises.”? In this way certain pro- 
ducers are recognized as ‘“‘careful 
handlers” and receive a premium 
price, conversely other producers are 
pegged as ‘“‘careless handlers’? and 
usually receive a little less than mar- 
ket price. 
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Pin-pointing the responsibility for 
bruise damage is a complex problem. 
If we could fix the responsibility, we 
would certainly be in a position to 
correct those individuals most  in- 
volved. However, cattle pass through 
many hands during marketing and 
processing and carcass damage is 
generally not discernible until after 
slaughter. Bruises can occur up until 
the time the animal’s blood pressure 
reaches zero. Thus time, place, and 
cause of damage have been  sufh- 
ciently indefinite as to permit almost 
any handler of the cattle to deny, or 
at least question, any part of his 
responsibility for the loss. 

Recent laboratory research has 
provided valuable information re- 
garding cattle bruising. As_previ- 
ously stated, bruises can be made 
at any time up until blood pressure 
approaches zero, even after stunning. 
Carcass location, degree of impact, 
and the emotional state of the animal 
have an influence on bruise injury. 
Animals, somewhat like humans, 
have varying degrees of susceptibility 
to bruising. This may sometimes be 
explained or influenced by previous 
bruising or by introducing compounds 
into the system to retard bruises. 
Bumps may or may not cause bruises. 

Researchers have tabulated bumps 
on test lots of cattle from loading 
through slaughter on the basis of 
individual cattle by carcass location 
and handling phase. Thirteen of these 


tests were conducted in the Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain areas during 
1958, involving 720 head of cattle of 
various weight, sex and grade. The 
animals were slaughtered at five dif- 
packing houses. The total 
bruise loss on the cattle used in the 
test amounted to $60.40 per 100 
head. About one-third represented 


ferent 


loss due to tissue trim itself and the 
balance was attributed to devalua- 
tion of the side because of excessive 
trim. 

Largest losses were in the hip or 
loin area, both on the basis of trim 
weight and financial loss. Shoulders 
accounted for the second highest loss 
area. Bruise loss on steers was ap- 
proximately three times that suffered 
on heifers. Likewise higher grade cat- 
tle suffered less carcass bruise damage 
than did plainer grades. 

The largest number of bruises oc- 
curred after the animals were in the 
packers’ hands, that is, during the 
movement from the packer-holding 
pens through slaughter. Although 
about three times as many bruises 
were identified with this slaughter 
phase, the financial loss was about 
twice as large as that attributed to 
other handling phases. This indicates 
that severity of bruise injury was 
greater during loading, unloading 
and, perhaps, preparation for loading 
on the farm. 

From these tests we may gather 
that certain causes of carcass injury 
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could occur in all handling phases. 
They are: (1) Animal characteristics, 
(2) Facilities involved in transporting 
and handling animals, (3) Handling 
techniques, (4) Actions and attitudes 
of personnel actually moving or han- 
dling cattle, and (5) miscellaneous 
factors, such as weather conditions, 
length of haul, etc. 

There is positive proof that live- 
stock can be moved safely without 
injury since thirty per cent of the 
test animals went through this test 
uninjured. As a result, two recom- 
mendations stem from these tests. 
(1) Adopt safe, simple facilities to en- 
able handlers to make full use of 
approved handling techniques. (Safe 
handling programs would alert han- 
dlers to the close relationship of their 
attitudes and actions to bruise loss.) 
(2) Use of products which can be eco- 
nomically administered to cattle for 
the purpose of improving the native 
bruise resistance of the animals. 

Let us consider the location of 
bruises on cattle. As a result of several 
nationwide surveys we have accepted 
these figures as fact: 12.5% of all 
bruises uncovered at packing plants 
occur in the backs; 12.5% at the 
rumps; 35% in the hip area; 19% at 
the shoulders; 9% on the ribs; 9% on 
the rounds and 3% at the plates. 
Please note that the greatest amount 
of bruising is found where the most 
expensive meat is found. 

Now let’s consider the cause of 
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bruises: 66% of all bruises on cattle 
are the result of crowding, bumping 
and rushing; trampling caused 14%; 
cane, whip and clubs 10%; horned 
cattle 3%; and 7% due to other 
causes. 

Considering several surveys that 
were studied preparing this paper, 
we feel it fair to state that at least 
6.6% of all cattle shipped to market 


’ will be bruised. In one test of cattle 


involving various weight, sex, and 
grade, the average loss from bruises 
was $6.04 per head, in another sur- 
vey the average loss per head bruised 
was $6.67, while a third found an 
average loss of $8.61 per head. 

We know that costly losses in 
moving cattle can be reduced by all 
who handle the animals, if good man- 
agement practices are observed. They 
may be listed as follows: 


Safeguards on the farms: 


Remove projecting nails, splinters 
and broken boards in feed racks 
and fences. 

Keep feedlots and farmstead run- 
ways used by livestock free of old 
machinery and other obstacles 
that may bruise. 

Dehorn cattle, preferably when 
young. 


Before loading on farms: 


Put animals in small lot near load- 
ing chute for sufficient period of 
time to quiet down before start- 


ing to load. 

Do not feed heavily just prior to 
loading. 

Make sure that truck is bedded with 
sand, free of stones, to prevent 
slipping. 

Cover sand with straw. 

Check truck or car interior, and 
remove protruding nails, bolts, 
or other sharp objects or cover 
with padding. 

Be sure that upper deck of truck 
or car is high enough to avoid 
bruising backs of animals on 
lower deck. 


Good loading practices: 


Use right kind of loading chutes. 
(Obtain construction details from 
your state college or from Live- 
stock Conservation, Inc.) 

Use canvas slappers — not clubs, 
canes or whips. 

Load slowly to avoid excitement 
and crowding against posts or 
corners. 

DO NOT OVERLOAD! 
Partition mixed loads — cattle 

and calves. 
Tie all bulls in truck or car. 

Be sure bull board is in position 
and secured before closing car 
door. 

Provide top cover to protect ani- 
mals from sun in summer; also, 
cover sides to protect from cold in 
winter, 


Enroute to market: 


Drive carefully. Slow down for 
sharp curves. Avoid sudden 
starts or stops. 

Inspect load frequently for ‘“‘down- 
ers’ to prevent trampling. 

Unload slowly. Don’t drop animals 
from upper to lower deck. 

Use cleated inclines or steps. 

Follow these suggestions and live- 

stock will reach market with less 
bruising and greater value. 


CAPE COD BRANCH 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Dzrector 
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Once on a time, harsh cries of ‘‘Scat!”’ 
Pursued a hungry, homeless cat. 

Today we hear, ‘“‘Come! Come! poor Kitty. 
Here’s food for you, and love and pity.” 


N My earliest remembrances both 

dogs and cats played an impor- 
tant part. Dogs have always been 
and probably will continue to be the 
more popular. 

In my childhood, however, spent 
by the shores of Jamaica Pond we 
once had approximately twenty- 
three cats who roamed by the water’s 
edge and found fun it seemed in 
catching minnows. 

So said our illustrious neighbor 
Francis Parkman who loved to watch 
them from his boat when on his 
daily row. “‘Strong armed, his lower 
limbs were frail, once frozen on the 
Oregon Trail.” 

A delightful man and good neigh- 
bor, I remember how honored I felt 
when he invited me to pick a bunch 
of white violets and blue periwinkle 
growing by the fence along his bor- 
der. 

We had other friends who were 
less enthusiastic than Mr. Parkman 
concerning the feline race. One I re- 
call in person when we were en- 
sconced by the open fire in our li- 
brary, awaiting the arrival of tea. 
Suddenly Miss Delila turned white 
as'a sheet. ““There’s a cat in this 
room,”’ she gasped. 

“Oh, there can’t be!” I hastened 
to say. “‘Grayfur is fast asleep up- 
stairs.” 

My assurance, however, was 
promptly shattered for pushing the 
portiere aside in strolled my maltese 
pet. 

“Tl take him away,” I told our 
gasping guest. Then I gathered up 
my amazed pet who ever since kit- 
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tenhood had always been “‘one of us,”’ 
then ran down the entry closing one 
heavy door after another. 

‘**That’s done,” I said on my re- 
turn triumphantly, ‘“‘and here is tea 
arriving to brace us up. He won't 
come back.” 

But still white and almost rigid, 
Miss Delila gasped, ‘‘He will. They 
always do!” And sure enough, in 
less than ten minutes he did. AIl- 
though how he made the return trip 
up two flights of stairs from the base- 
ment and past three heavy, swinging 
doors, only a cat could tell. Grayfur 
remained noncommittal. 

Not long after this my parents dis- 
covered an old-fashioned farmhouse 
by a charming little pond on Cape 


Cod. Our trip down for the summer 
had its dramatic moments. Our two 
dogs, Roger and Sport, adapted 
themselves to changes of scenery with 
the aplomb of seasoned travellers. 
Not so my yellow cat Vixen whose 
head came popping out of the basket 
through a hole on the top which had 
been designed — we thought — just 
to give her sufficient air. 

Presence of mind of an elderly aunt 
who clamped a suit case down on 
top of the aperture thwarted threat 
of escape which had seemed in- 
evitable. 

The crowning event of that first 
happy summer spent at Cedar Lane 
Farm was the arrival at twilight of a 
big open wagon which came clatter- 
ing in with two heavy crates balanced 
on top. 

“Oh! the donkeys have come! 
Blanco and Bruno have come, all the 
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way from Uncle Ned’s ranch way 
out West,” a young voice shouted. 

‘““How did you know their names?” 
inquired a neighbor’s child who had 
joined the excited group. 

“Oh!” answered sister Molly who 
had a strong sense of drama and en- 
joyed being important, ‘‘They’ve 
been named ever since the day I 
dined with the William Dean How- 
ells, and I told them that we were 
expecting two burros but didn’t 
know what to call them,” and Mr. 
Howells asked, “‘What color are 
they??? When I said, “One is pure 
white, the other brown with light 
gray trimmings,” he replied, ‘“‘Blanco 
and Bruno, of course!”’ 

Willing hands were prying the 
slats away from the rear of the crates 
and men’s voices were shouting, 
“Back up! Back ... Back.” But 
neither donkey would budge an inch. 

After several futile attempts to 
dislodge them had been made, the 
guest of my eldest sister inquired 
“Why not open the front of the 
crates?” 

This was done and both donkeys 
calmly and quietly walked out. 


Notes and Advice from 


ITH the coming of the summer 

months, our canine popula- 
tion tends to circulate more about 
the highways and byways of the 
various locales often times in the 
company of their owners, both young 
and adult. The increase in travel, 
traffic and roaming area_predis- 
poses pets to the probability of a 
multitude of possibilities of harm in 
the form of automobile accidents, 
lacerations, skin disorders and the 
like. The following is offered in the 
hope that it may aid the pet owner 
in providing some temporary aid to 
an afflicted animal until proper 
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En treaty 


One summer’s morning, warm and still 
I crept out in the dawn 

And there I found a tiny hill 
Had sprung up on the lawn 


Twas like a little fairy ridge 


Or p’raps the elves had built a bridge. 


But when I told our farmer this 

He smiled and quickly said, 

‘That is not pixies’ doing, Child, 

*Tis Master Mole instead. 

We'll catch the wretched little beast.’ 
(He doesn’t like them in the least.) 


When he had walked quite far away 
I stooped and whispered low, 


MARGARET 
MORSE 
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Why should they be willing to en- 
ter unknown territory without knowl- 
edge of any danger which might be 


by the VETERINARY STAFF 


veterinary attention may be ob- 
tained. 

An animal that has been struck 
by an automobile must always be 
approached with extreme caution, 
for first of all it is an animal, and 
being injured and possibly in dis- 
comfort due to bruising or fractured 
bones may, through fright and pain, 
bite even the owner to whom it is 
most devoted. Therefore it is well to 
pause and improvise a means of 
restraint. Its mouth may be hu- 
manely secured with a necktie, belt 
or kerchief tied around the muzzle 
and brought back to a knot or bow 


“Dear furry Mole, I beg you, pray, 
To other quarters go. 

*Neath God’s broad sky of smiling blue 
There must be some safe spot for you!” 


awaiting them? 
Would that human beings pos- 
sessed such perspicacity! 


the Clinic 


behind the ears. 

With the animal thus restrained 
temporary aid may be applied to the 
pet before transporting him to a 
veterinary hospital. A bleeding lac- 
eration of an extremity might be 
bound with a clean handkerchief or 
strips of sheeting, and tape or string 
may be applied to secure the im- 
provised bandage. An 
fractured leg, depending on the size 
of the dog, might be given temporary 
support with a folded 
newspaper, strip of cardboard or 
wood slat held in place with tape 


obviously 


magazine, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“Kilroy” and League agent Cecil Hutchings sadly look 


out to sea from Boston’s T Wharf for lost dog’s master. 


The Dog Who Didn’t Belong 


His is the story of a dog. His tale is a long one — 
ele a little mixed up. In fact, we don’t even know 
his name, but ‘‘Kilroy” will do. 

Kilroy first came to the League’s attention on February 
1,' when customs officials notified us of a stray dog on 
the Boston waterfront. When Kilroy was picked up 
and brought to the shelter he wouldn’t talk — it would 
have been so much better if he had. Ten days went by 
and no one claimed Kilroy. Another ten days passed 
and Kilroy was still enjoying life as a free tenant with 
no complaints as the food was good — and regular. 

About this time League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, 
decided it was time to look into Kilroy’s past, if he had 
one. And a past he seemed to have. A customs official 
finally vouchsafed the opinion that Kilroy was left at 
the dock when the Norwegian freighter, Grundsunda, 
sailed from Boston. A call to the Boston agent of the 
Norwegian shipping line divulged the information that 
Kilroy was really the pet of the Grundsunda’s ship’s 
carpenter, Jorgen Nellemann, and that Nellemann 
had been taken ill late in January and had been put 
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ashore in New York and was still at St. Peter’s Hospital, 
Brooklyn. 

Now the story begins to take shape. Kilroy, lonesome 
for his sick master left behind in New York, had jumped 
ship to look for him the minute the Grundsunda docked 
in Boston. Lonesome and masterless, any smart dog 
would do the same, reflected the League’s President. 
So, off went a letter to Mr. Nellemann from Mr. Buttrick 
telling him the good news that his dog was safe and in 
good hands. 

The story seemed newsworthy, too — ‘‘Dog Pines for 
Master in Hospital,” and that sort of thing. Was United 
Press International interested? They were, and ace 
photographer, Ed Fitzgerald, snapped the appealing 
photo seen above. Out over the telephoto wires it went, 
and in New York the ‘‘News”’ picked it up, rushed to 
St. Peter’s Hospital, and in a short time had another 
photo on the wire of Mr. Nellemann sitting up in bed 
gazing at the photo taken on Boston’s T Wharf. 

A few days later Buttrick received a letter from Nelle- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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International Society directors {left to right}: Rutherford T. Phillips, Thomas T. Becker, Sir Charles Woolley, 


Sir Arthur Willert, {Miss Ruth A. Ballou, who recorded the minutes}, Dr. Eric H. Hansen, Carlton E. But- 
trick, Mrs. W. Longman, Mrs. M. E. Tait, William A. Swallow and John Hall. 


First Directors’ Meeting of the 


International Society for the Protection of Animals 


Held in Boston 


1iR ARTHUR WILLERT summed up the feelings of all the 

directors of the newly-incorporated International 
Society for the Protection of Animals when, at the con- 
clusion of three days of important discussions, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the ‘“‘smooth and comfortable 
meetings’? which had taken place. 

“Smooth and comfortable”’ as the sessions were at this 
first meeting of the Board, the Directors discussed many 
important aspects of the new organization and definite 
conclusions were reached. The directors re-affirmed the 
Society’s “‘Statement of Principles,” which is: 

1. That it is a moral obligation that all animals, 
whether domesticated or wild, be protected from 
cruelty on the part of Man. 

That all domestic and captive animals ought to 
have humane conditions of life, work, housing and 
transport, including suitable food and rest. 


i) 


for June, 1960 


LS) 


That domestic animals which are aged, diseased, 
disabled, or otherwise unfit, should never be aban- 
doned but should be given suitable veterinary 
treatment and either be found a home of rest or else 
be put painlessly to death. 
That animals transported by road, rail, sea and 
air should always be handled humanely, and ade- 
quate space, food and water should be provided, 
and proper sanitary conditions observed. 
That the claims and interests of science, sport, 
entertainment and the production of food, do not 
exempt men from the obligation to eliminate 
cruelty and avoid suffering. 
That constant endeavour should be made, by 
education, through the Church, the home, the 
school, the press, radio, cinema, television, and 
(Continued on back cover) 
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DOG WHO DIDN’T BELONG — continued 


mann thanking the League for all it had done and was 
doing, ending with this poignant sentence, “‘Since I’ve 
been in the hospital the one thing I’ve missed most is 
my dog.” 

These two had to be reunited; and March 15, date of 
the League’s annual meeting, seemed to be a propitious 
time as members and friends could witness the joyful 
reunion. So, three days after his release from the hos- 
pital, Nellemann made the trip to Boston. Ed Fitz- 
gerald was on hand to get the climactic scene. Kilroy 
was bathed and brushed and as the fateful moment 
approached, as in the baseball classic when mighty 
Casey strode to the plate, ‘‘A hush fell on the crowd.” 
Animal and man met, and slowly man shook his head 
and mumbled, ‘That isn’t my dog.” 

As in Mudville, ““There was no joy in Boston.” A 
month and a half of waiting — for the wrong owner. 


Nellemann continued, ‘‘The dog is about the same size 
and looks like my dog, but this dog is not the same 
color.” 

We said this was a long tale, and it isn’t all told yet. 
Kilroy in his wanderings somewhere picked up a slight 
but determined case of mange. Since Nellemann wasn’t 
his master, then the League would have to find a new 
one — but first the skin condition must be cured. Medi- 
cation continued to be administered by League veteri- 
narians and slowly, but gradually, the sores began to 
heal. 

Like his famous G.I. predecessor, “Kilroy was here’? — 
and he still is after three months. If there is a moral to 
this story, it is that the League will often go far out of its 
way to care for a homeless pet. Maybe, too, a moral is 
expressed in the words of our daily classified ad, ‘‘Lost 
your dog? Don’t give up, your pet won’t.” 

Kilroy hasn’t, and some day he will be rewarded. 


NOTES AND ADVICE FROM THE CLINIC — continued 


or strips of cloth. After such tem- 
porary measures the animal, once 
again depending on its size and 
condition, might best be moved and 
transported in a cardboard box, on 
a large piece of flat stiff cardboard 
or board or blanket. It is well, if 
possible, to have some person tele- 
phone ahead to inform the veterinary 
hospital that an injured animal is 
being brought in, for although 
facilities are available to properly 
care for the pet, it gives a better 
chance for emergency equipment to 
be set up and hospital personnel to 
be alerted and waiting to aid the 
victim and his owner. 

During warm weather we see skin 
eruptions in the form of moist ec- 
zemas or raw areas of varying size 
and in different locations on the dog’s 
body. These are thought by some to 
arise as an allergic manifestation to 
possibly grass or plants not seen in 
winter months, which the pet con- 
tacts in his environment in the 
summer. There seems to be an in- 
tense itching associated with this 
condition which causes the dog to 
scratch and lick the affected area 
and thereby worsen his condition 
through self-mutilation. Some tem- 
porary relief might be secured by 
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clipping the long hair away from the 
area about the sore and applying 
a paste of baking soda and water. 
Likewise some temporary relief may 
be obtained by giving the pet one- 
half of a five-grain aspirin. 

Lastly, another great affliction of 
our pets in warm weather is provided 
by the ubiquitous flea and tick. Their 
control must be of a twofold nature. 
First of all they must be eliminated 
from the dog with a suitable medica- 
tion which also has a residual effect 
to help prevent their return. Secondly 
these pests must be eliminated from 
the dog’s evironment — your home. 
Appropriate preparations may be 
obtained from your veterinarian to 
bathe, dip, powder or spray the pet. 
The bathing or dipping may be done 
at your veterinarian’s hospital. In the 
case of ticks it is well to inspect the 
pet daily for the presence of ticks, 
and medication should be applied 
at regular intervals to insure freedom 
from reinfestation. Ticks removed 
from an animal should be disposed 
of with care. The best and surest 
way is to burn them in your incin- 
erator or immerse them in oil as 
soon as they are removed. In remoy- 
ing ticks manually, the ticks should 
be grasped close to the animal’s 


skin and gently pried loose with a 
fingernail so that the entire parasite 
is removed intact. If this is not done 
in such a manner, a portion of the 
tick’s apparatus for attachment may 
remain in the pet’s skin and fester. 
Along with removal and application 
of medication to the dog, the pet 
should be kept from frequenting 
wooded and grassy areas insofar 
as possible. 

In the case of control of fleas in 
the home, some of the commercial 
livestock fly sprays, especially those 
containing malathion, seem to be 
effective when sprayed about the 
rugs, baseboard and furniture. It is 
well to repeat this a few days after 
the initial spraying to insure elimi- 
nation. 

Ticks are very hardy and resistant 
to simple spraying. In their case it is 
well to contact a professional ex- 
terminator before they become firmly 
entrenched in the overstuffed furni- 
ture or the woodwork of your home. 

We hope that the preceding may 
help to enlighten dog owners as to 
the nature of some of the common 
summer afflictions of their pets and 
provide some hints to give relief of a 
temporary nature before veterinary 
attention may be secured. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY — continued 

other means, to instill the principle and obligation 

of treating animals humanely into the minds of all 

men everywhere. 
(The term ‘“‘animal”’ as occurring in 
the above “Statement of Principles” 
to be defined as any animal, bird, 
reptile or fish.) 

It was felt that the Society’s humane program must be 
very broad. Cruel transportation of animals, whaling and 
sealing, oil pollution of the seas, migratory birds, motion 
picture and TV cruelties, performing animals, bull fight- 
ing, humane slaughter, cruel sports, international dis- 
asters and humane education are some of the areas in 
which ISPA can assert itself. 

The directors likewise agreed that ISPA could accom- 
plish some real missionary work around the world by 
helping small or weak societies establish themselves in 
their own communities through advice and counsel and as 
suggested in the following “‘Objects and Purposes”’: 

To promote effective means for the prevention of 
cruelty and the relief of suffering to animals through- 
out the world; 

To maintain effective liaison between, and to seek 
co-operation with, localized organizations having 
similar objectives; 

To provide facilities for affiliation of all approved 
animal welfare societies and individuals interested 
in animal welfare; 


Wa llG9 
Couut Rumford Sata: 


“T am only desirous that science and 
art should once be brought cordially to 
embrace each other, and to direct their 
united efforts to the improvement of 
agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce, and to the increase of comfort.”’ 


We concur. 


For fifty years the seal of The Rumford 
Press has carried the inscription 


Ars ex scientia 


CONCORD 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building ° 


In New York: 418 West 25th Street 


To organize international and regional conferences; 

To seek recognition and representation on suitable 
international bodies; 

To study international and national legislation 
relating to animal welfare and to promote interna- 
tional efforts for the protection of animals; 

To provide means whereby members can be in- 
formed concerning the international aspects of animal 
welfare, including humane education; 

To do any and all lawful acts and things which 
may be necessary, useful, suitable, desirable or proper 
for the protection of animals. 

Support will be needed, and is invited, from individ- 
uals and societies who are interested in the objects and 
principles of this International Society. It is firmly be- 
lieved that the new organization will be a forceful and vig- 
orous influence in international humane affairs as its 
leaders are well-versed in the problems of animal welfare 
and protection. Contributions to help the work get under- 
way would be welcomed. 

Officers and directors elected to serve until the first 
meeting of the membership, probably in 1961, were: 
Dr. Eric H. Hansen, President; Basil P. Howell, First 
Vice President; Rutherford T. Phillips, Secretary; Carl- 
ton E. Buttrick, Treasurer; and Thomas T. Becker, 
Charles W. Friedrichs, Lt. Col. J. C. Lockwood, Mrs. W. 
Longman, Jo V. Morgan, Dr. R. F. Rattray, William A. 
Swallow, Mrs. M. E. Tait, Sir Arthur Willert and Sir 
Charles Woolley. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will kindly 


remember that the corporate 
title of our society is “‘Animal 
Rescue League of Boston’’; 
that it was incorporated in 
March, 1899, and has no 
connection with any other 


similar society. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
follows: 
I give to the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, the sum of 
tee dollars (or if prop- 
erty, describe the property). 
The League’s address is: Cor- 
ner Tremont and Arlington 
Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


mation will be given gladly. 


Wake a DE 


fo yg a TO 


THE LEAGUE'S DX 
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ANNUAL FAIR 


.. as this magazine goes to press... 


the Farr CommMitTEE is deeply in- 
volved in plans for the 1960 ANNUAL 
Farr to be held at League Head- 
quarters on Thursday and Friday, Oc- 
tober 27 and 28. With the Committee 
already hard at work, it is not too early 
to make your own plans for various 


Foop 
(GAMES 


AFGHANS 
ANTIQUES 


things that can be prepared during the 
summer vacation. Many articles of 
almost any description are needed to 
assure the success of this annual drive 
for funds to support the animal welfare 
work of the League. A few suggestions 
are listed below: 


Jams 
JELLIES 


PRESERVES 

QUILTS AND Rueés 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
SWEATERS 

Toys 


GIFTS FOR XMAS 
GREETING CARDS 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

Hoxpers (Large and Thick) 
HOUSEHOLD SUPPLIES 


Aprons (Bib) 
Basy THINGS 
CANDY 
CHINA 
Disu TOWELS 


Our TRUCKS will be available after September Ist to make pickups 
anywhere within the area of our Collection Service. Articles sent through 
the mail or delivered in person will be gratefully accepted at any time 
at our new building, 10 Chandler Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


